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WORKING BOTH WAYS 


NEWSPAPER FASHION SYNDICATE 
SAID TO BE SUBSIDIZED BY 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Alleged That in Addition to Charging the 
Publishers $25 a Week for Service, the 
Syndicate is Paid Well for Pushing 
Goods of Certain Firms Through Read- 
ing Matter Sent Out—Also Charged That 
Fashions Are Created to Suit Manufac- 
turers’ Needs. 


For about two years there has been 
conducted in New York a syndicate ser- 
vice which supplies some sixty of the 
leading daily papers of the country with 
their illustrated featuresfor the woman’s 
page. For this service the publishers are 
paying $25 a week. Now the charge is 
made that the syndicate is receiving a 
neat sum from the manufacturers of cer- 
tain specialties in female wearing apparel 
for pushing these specialties through the 
matter sent out tothe newspapers. Thus 
the publishers are running in their fash- 
ion columns what are virtually adver- 
tising readers and matter which other- 
wise could not buy its way into many of 
the newspapers that are publishing it. 
The syndicate does not mention the 
names of the firm making the goods, but 
only specifies the goods that are manu- 
factured exclusively by that firm, so when 
the lady patrons who read the fashion 
page order material at the store they 
call for that particular goods and the 
benefit falls to the manufacturer who 
has the agreement with the syndicate. 
Justafew of the specialties exploited 
through the service are Featherbone, 
Sorosis Skirt, Sicicillian Mercerized Silk, 


Soilaine, Spottprufe, Landsdowne and | 


Venus Hose Supporters. 
The charge would not appear so seri- 


ous were it not also alleged that instead | - 


of furnishing a news service purporting 
to mirror the fashions of the day, the 
syndicate is making the fashions to suit 
the manufacturers, who are said to subsi- 
dize it for theservice. Thusinstead of fol- 
lowing the latest fashions from Paris and 
from the modistes,the syndicate is alleged 
to have made up its matter according to 
the best interests of the manufacturers 
on its list. Meanwhile the publisher is 
paying $25 for the priviledge of printing 
the matter. 

It should be said that neither the 
American Press Association, the Leslie 
Syndicate, McClure’s Newspaper Syndi- 
cate, the Hearst Syndicate, nor any of the 
better known services areconnected with 
the affair. The New York office of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion has given attention to the matter 
and notified its members. 


New York Catholic Paper | Planned. 

There is talk of establishing a Roman 
Catholic newspaper ir New York under 
the name of the National Catholic. It is 
the plan to have the paper appear semi- 
weekly and eventually develop it into a 
daily. The date set for the first issue is 
Saturday, Oct. 3. The intention is to 
place the new publication under the 
direction of Dominic I. Murphy, the pres- 
ent editor and proprietor of the New 
Century, a Catholic weekly published in 
Washington. 


NEW YORK, Aveusr 15, 
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THEIR RESPECTIVE TERRITORIES. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


COL. JERE BAXTER RETIRES. 


With the Sale of t the Nashville News He | 
Quits the Newspaper Business. 


It was announced last week that Col 
Jere Baxter had retired from the owner- 
ship and editorship of the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Daily News. Col. Baxter dis- 
posed of his interests in the paper several | 
days before the announcement of his re-| 
tirement was made, but who his succes- 
sors are has not been learned, except 
that Hon. M. H. Meeks will be identified 
with the paper. Mr. Meeks was a candi- | 
date for Congress in the primaries last | 
year, and it is thought he will continue | 
the News as a political organ. 

Col. Baxter resigned as president of the | 
Tennessee Central Railroad last April to | 
give his entire attention to his news- 
paper. It is known that the News has 
not been prosperous lately, and it is said 
Col. Baxter decided to drop it rather 
than involve himself and friends further 
in meeting the heavy expenses. It is 
thought that Col. Baxter, who has been 
@ conspicuous figure in Tennessee journa- 
lism, has now quit the newspaper busi- 
ness for good. 


Adolph 8. Ochs, proprietor of the New 
York Times, who has been spending a 
month’s vacation in Europe, will sail for 





America from Plymouth on Aug. 20. 
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THAT ARE LEADERS IN 


| THE NEW  sipevuteingtonce DAILY. 


It Will Be Called the Journal and Will 
Be Independent Democratic. 


| Definite plans have now been made for 
| the new daily paper to be established at 
| Johnstown, Pa. It will be called the 
| Johnstown Journal. R. J. Kaylor will 
| be managing editor, and H. G. Kaylor, 

| business manager. 

The plant is to be located at the corner 
}of Main and Clinton streets and will 
| occupy three floors of the building. A 

new Cox Duplex press of the latest de- 
sign has been ordered, and the establish- 

ment will be fitted with modern equip- 
| ment in every particular. The paper 
will take the full leased wire report of 
ithe Publishers Press. It will be Inde- 
pendent Democratic in politics and will 
give much attention to local news. The 
Mesers. Kaylor are experienced news- 
paper men, having for some years been 
proprietors with the Ebensburg (Pa.) 
Tribune. 


Old Indiana Paper Sold. 

The Porter County Vidette, at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., daily and weekly, one of 
the oldest Republican newspapers in 
Indiana, was sold last week by Welty & 
Son to A. E. Atchison and Horace G. 
Jones. The Vidette was established in 
| 1844, 
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FOR NEWSPAPER MAIL 


POSTMASTER GENERAL PAYNE 
DECIDES TO ENLIST NEW 
RECRUITS. 


Trainmen to Be Sworn Into the Postal 
Service in Order to Cope With the Tre- 
mendous Growth of the Rural Free 

_ Delivery—Decision Reached in Response 
to Petition of Newspaper Publishers of 
the Country—Details of Shallenberger’s 
Plan. 


It was announced last Tuesday that 
Postmaster General Payne had decided 
to try the experiment of enlisting in the 
United States Postal Service the con- 
ductors, baggage masters and others of 
the crews of trains not now supplied 
with mail clerks, in an effort to provide 
relief from the congestion of the news- 
paper mail. The plan has been under 
consideration for some time, and it was 
tinally decided to make theexperiment.in 
response to a petition signed by many of 
the leading newspaper publishers of the 
country, who sought to have provided 
better facilities for distributing open 
bundles of papers from trains which now 
carry only closed pouches. 

The new plan is the outcome of the 
tremendous growth of the rural free de- 
livery service. Within the past six years 
the rural delivery has increased the mail 
circulation of the newspapers of the 
country four-fold. So great has this in- 
crease been, that the facilities for handling 
the newspaper mail have become wholly 
inadequate. For months past complaints 
from all parts of the country have been 
pouring into Washington pointing out 
the inefficiency of the service, and it was 
imperative that something be done to 
provide relief. When the matter first 
began to be agitated, the officials of the 
Post Office Department absolutely re- 
fused to enter intoany agreement where- 
by they would be responsible for mails 
not carried in closed pouches and not 
handled by sworn employes of the Postal 
Service. This ironclad rule prevented 
any hope of quicker service or of getting 
newspaper mail carried on other than 
mail trains, until Second Assistant Post- 
master General Shallenberger took the 
matter in hand and formulated the 
present plan. 

For some time the publishers bave had 
their newspapers carried in open bundles 
by arranging with the trainmen to throw 
them off at the proper stations. This 
method proved very unsatisfactory, 
however, because there was no one to be 
held accountable for a certain delivery. 
It is essentially this plan that the Gov- 
ernment will now put to a test, except 
that the men who handle the bundles of 
newspapers are to be sworn in as regu- 
lar employes of the United States Postal 
Service. Any train, either passenger or 
freight willnow be empowered to carry 
such mails, the United States holding 
itself responsible for their delivery. 

The trainmen employed by the Post- 
office Department will be paid by the 
Government in addition to their regular 
wages from the railroad. It is probable 
that Postmaster General Payne will 
make @ request upon Congress at the 
next session for an a priation to 
meet such expenditure. neil then the 
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men will be paid from the general fund 
of the Railway Mail Service, the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General having 
that authority under the law. When 
special additional mail facilities are 
requested for any train, an employe of 
the Railway Mail Service will be detailed 
to attend to the case, and he will make 
all necessary arrangements preliminary 
to commissioning the trainmen as em- 
ployes of the Government and arrang- 
ing schedules. It is thought when the 
service is once in full operation there 
will be very few trains that will not have 
such a service. 

The new plan, it is thought, will in- 
crease the mail circulation of newspapers 
immensely. Publishers are enthusiastic 
in their commendation of the project, and 
so far as can now be seen there is no 
reason why it should not prove emi- 
nently successful. 


WILMINGTON PAPER SOLD. 
The Daily Republican is No Longer an 
Organ of the Addicks Faction. 


A majority of the stock inthe Wilming- 
ton (Del.) Daily Republican was acquired 
last week by W. Scott Vernon and A. 
Vernon, who will hereafter direct the 
paper. J. Edward Addicks tried to se- 
cure a controlling interest in the prop- 
erty, but was unsuccessful. With the 
change, Fred E. Bach, who has been 
writing the editorials which have ap- 
peared in the Republican in Addicks’ 
interests, ceases to beeditor of the paper. 

It is thought that no immediate 
changes will be made in the paper except 
nas to its policy. The proprietors are 
said, however, to be contemplating a 
number of improvements which will be 
made later on. 





Two Prominent Iowa Weeklies Merge. 

The Jefferson (Ia.) Bee and the Jeffer- 
son Souvenir, two of the most successful 
weekly papers in lowa,have consolidated, 
and will be issued in the future under the 
name of the Jefferson Bee. Each paper has 
maintained a subscription list of 2,000 
and the consolidated paper now starts 
out with approximately 4,000 circula- 
tion—the largest of any country weekly in 
Iowa. The new concern will be known 
as the Bee Publishing Company, and will 
be capitalized at $16,000, and incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Iowa. The 
stockholders are Frank J. Stillman, Paul 
E. Stillman and Gardner 8. Turrill, the 
old Bee firm of Stillman Bros. retaining 
three-fourths of the capital stock, and Mr. 
Turrill getting one-fourth. 


Select County Weeklies of New York. 

The second annual meeting of the 
Association of Select County Weeklies of 
New York State is being held this week 
at Massena. The membership of this 
organization is made up of the publishers 
of some of the larger weekly papers of 
the State. Jere Coughlin, of the Water- 
town Herald, is president of the associa- 
tion, and L. C. Sutton, of the Massena 
Observer, is its secretary. The first 
meeting was held at Syracuse last year. 


Western Miners’ Papers Merge. 

The Miners’ Magazine at Denver, the 
official organ of the Western Federation 
of Miners, has absorbed the Colorado 
Chronicle and the Socialist, and will be 
issued weekly in magazine form under 
the editorship of J. M. O’Neill. Former 
Lieut. Gov. D. C. Coates, who was editor 
of the Chronicle, retires from union labor 
journalism. 


Buys Papers in Washington State. 

The Aberdeen (Wash.) Daily Bulletin 
has been sold to 8S. A. Perkins, of the 
Tacoma News. It was also reported 
that the Aberdeen Daily Sun and the 
Fairhaven Evening Herald had been 
taken over by Mr. Perkins. 








GREAT SCOOP OF THE YEAR. 


How the New York Daily News Scored a 
Beat on the Paris Disaster. 


At fifteen minutes to 11 night before 
last the cabled story of the underground 
railway fire in Paris reached the Daily 
News office. The cablegram wasted no 
words. It was brief, yet comprehensive 
and graphic—terribly simple in its state- 
ment of the shocking facts. It was 
startling almost to the point of incredi- 
bility; but the story was quickly veri- 
fied, and appeared in full in the first 
edition of the Daily News. In no other 
newspaper of New York was there the 
faintest inkling of the tragedy in the first 
hours of the morning. The Daily News 
alone had the story. As the hours wore 
on, however, and other newspapers had 
time to stir up their European corre- 
spondents by cable, the account as set 
forth in these columns was reiterated—in 
the later or city editions of our contem- 
poraries. For journalists the episode 
was not without its amusing side. Some 
heated inquiries were sent by heated edi- 
tors to correspondents caught lacking of 
heat. 

The gathering of European news and 
its swift forwarding to thiscountry is an 
industry that has taken great strides of 
late. That the Daily News was able to 
outstrip its coutemporaries in this not- 
able instance is due to the enlistment in 
its service of the newest and most effect- 
ive methods. 

News of the disaster was furnished by 
the Publishers Press Association, which 
supplies the Daily News with its foreign 
service.—New York Daily News, Aug. 12, 
1903. 


Fort Worth Register to Change Name. 

The name of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Register will be changed on Sept. 1 to 
the Fort Worth Record. It will be the 
only Democratic morning paper in North 
Texas. A complete new plant is now 
being installed, which, when completed, 
will be one of the most thoroughly 
equipped in Texas. After Sept. 1 the 
advertising rates will be materially ad- 
vanced. Clarence Ousley is president of 
the Record Company and editor of the 
paper; Chalmers W. Hutchison is secre 
tary and business manager, and Frank 
P. Holland hascharge of the advertising, 
R. J. Shannon representing the paper 
in New York. The Recurd Company 
assumed control of the Register on June 
1 last. : 


Kansas Consolidation. 

The Garnett (Kan.) Eagle and the 
Garnett Republican Plaindealer have 
been purchased by Henry J. Allen, of 
Ottawa, who is at the head of a syndi- 
cate which is obtaining control of a string 
of Kansas newspapers. The two papers 
are to be combined and placed in charge 
of William R. Smith, former editor of the 
Lecompton Sun and Manhattan Mercury, 
and more recently one of the publishers 
of the Lawrence Jeffersonian. 


Arthur Brisbane Buys More Property. 

It was announced last Saturday that 
Arthur Brisbane, who writes the edi- 
torials in the New York Evening Journal, 
has purchased the two five-story flats at 
228 and 230 West One Hundred and 
Twenty-sixth street. Mr. Brisbane, rep- 
resenting the New York American and 
Journal, purchased several months ago 
the property adjoining these two houses 
on the west and running through to One 
Hundred and Twenty-fifth street. 


New Paper to Start at Joliet. 

The Free Press is the name of a new 
paper to be started soon at Joliet, IIL, 
by W. C. Crolius. Articles of incorpora- 
tion have been filled in which the capital 
stock is named at $50,000. Mr. Crolius, 
Timothy J. Lynch and a Mr. Cutler are 
the incorporators. 





CONTEMPT IN LONDON. 


Arnold White Fined $500 for Article He 
Wrote on Whitaker Wright Case. 


A dispatch from London Tuesday said 
that Arnold White, the author, had been 
fined $500 for contempt of court for 
writing an article which was published 
ina Sunday newspaper just before the 
arrival in England from New York ot 
Whitaker Wright, who is awaiting trial 
on charges in connection with the failure 
of the London and Globe Finance Corpo- 
ration. The article was held to be calcu- 
lated to prejudice the trial and intended 
to prevent the granting of bail. 

The editor and manager of the news- 
paper apologized for the publication, 
and were mulcted the costs of the hear- 
ing. Mr. White refused to pay the fine, 
and was taken to Brixton jail. 





New Manager of Toronto Globe. 

John F. Mackay, of Woodstock, Ont., 
has been made business manager of the 
Toronto Globe tosucceed the late Charles 
W. Taylor. Mr. Mackay has had a wide 
experience in the publishing business and 
has worked himself into the front rank 
of Canada newspaper men. He began 
his newspaper work in the business office 
of the Woodstock Sentinel-Review. He 
was engaged a short time in Toronto 
and Chatham, and then became business 
manager of the Montreal Herald, a posi- 
tion which he held for several years. 
For the past four years he has been 
business manager of the Woodstock 
Sentinel-Review. Mr. Mackay is now 
arranging to dispose of his Woodstock 
interests and will assume the duties of 
his new position some time this month. 





Injunction Denied in Publishers’ Dispute. 

Judge Thomas, of the United States 
District Court, has denied the applica- 
tion of the West Publishing Company, of 
St. Paul, Minn., fora temporary injunc- 
tion to restrain the Edward Thompson 
Publishing Company, of Northport, L.I., 
from selling certain books. The case 
was argued before Judge Thomas in 
New York on July 1. The complaint 
alleged that the Thompson Company in 
its law books used citations from the 
complainant’s copyrighted books with- 
out having acquired such privilege. 
The defense was that the copyright was 
faulty. The suit brought by the West 
Publishing Company was for $1,000,000. 


Winding Up Buffalo Review's Affairs. 

George A. Lewis has been appointed 
receiver of the Buffalo Review Company, 
publishers of the Buffalo Review which 
suspended some weeks ago, and Referee 
Hotchkiss has advised a sale of all the 
property and a division of the receipts. 
A second hearing of the case will be held 
before Referee Hotchkiss in the Bank- 
ruptey Court on Aug. 18. The press has 
been claimed by the Goss Printing Press 
Company, of Chicago, and the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company has claimed 
title to the typesetting machines. 


Merger of Dailies in Wisconsin. 
The Marinette (Wis.) Daily Eagle and 
the Marinette Star were formally consol- 
idated last week, when the first issue of 
the Daily Eagle-Star appeared. F. E. 
Noyes will continue as editor and man- 
ager, and, with E. W. LeRoy, formerly of 
the Star, will direct the editorial policy 
of the paper. Mr. LeRoy will also have 
charge of the city department. E. E. 

Payne continues as associate editor. 


Littlefield Buys Lynne Evening News. 

The Lynn (Mass.) Evening News was 
bought at public auction by W. B. Little- 
field for a consideration of $300. The 
paper is mortgaged for $7,000, and this 
amount the new owner will pay off. In 
the future the News wiil be published by 
the Lynn News Publishing Company, of 
which Mr. Littlefield owns practically all 
the stock. 





EDITOR SHEPHERD GAME. 


Says the Standard-Herald Still Lives To 
Fight for the Oppressed. 


J. M. Shepherd, editor of the Warrens- 
burg (Mo.) Standard-Herald, who was 
recently fined $500 by the Supreme Court 
for criticising that body, was given an 
ovation by his townspeople upon his 
return home from Jefferson City, where 
the trial was held. Since the trial he has 
received numerous letters from different 
papers asking him to write articles on 
the subject “‘The Freedom of the Press 
in Missouri.” Commenting on the con- 
tempt case and its outcome, Mr. Shep- 
herd’s paper prints the following 
editorial : 

“This paper still lives. As all our 
readers know, the Supreme Court of 
Missouri took it upon itself to be offended 
at acriticiem published in this paper in 
regard to their action in the Oglesby 
damage suit against the Missouri Pacific 
railway. It cited the editor to appear 
before its august presence, and fined him 
$500 for contempt. In assessing that 
fine the Supreme Court overruled and 
swept aside the statute of Missouri de- 
fining contempt and regulating its pun- 
ishment, and held that the court’s power 
to punish for contempt was ‘inherent 
and absolute.’ It is useless to discuss 
the opinion of the court at this time, for 
though Judge Marshall stated the posi- 
tion of the court on its right to punish 
for contempt, he did not lay down the 
lines where contempt began and criticism 
left off, although he promised at a later 
date to do so. The court has affixed the 
punishment, but has not as yet defined 
the crime. 

‘‘ But all this is neither here nor there. 
The press of the country has taken up the 
fight of the obsecure editor of thecountry 
weekly. and it iseminently able to care 
for itself under all vicissitudes. From 
Maine to California, from Minnesota to 
the Gulf, the action of the Missouri 
Supreme Court is under inspection. Criti- 
cism is dangerous, under the powers held 
by these judges, but the press of the 
country is throbbing with interest and 
they will not forget. But we wish tosay 
to our friends that the Standard-Herald 
still lives. For thirty-eight years it has 
fought the battles of the oppressed, both 
political and social, in Missouri. A Bald- 
win and a Van Matre have devoted their 
hearts and their lives’ energy tothe work 
and this is not the first vicissitude which 
has been overcome. The path of this 
paper has not been one of roses. It has 
on many occasions fallen under the ban 
of official power and felt the weight of 
official disapproval. But, undaunted, it 
has gone on its way defending the right 
and upholding theoppressed. Andit will 
continue to do so, so long as it shall 
exist. The shadow of the jail will not 
frighten. It will live in the hope that 
some day it will berewarded for its work 
in seeing Missouri stand up forall that is 
right and just and be a haven to which 
the oppressed from all the world will look 
for freedom.” 





Iowa Editors Favor New Libel Law. 

At the joint meeting of the Northeast- 
ern Iuwa and the Upper Des Moines 
Editorial Associations last week at 
Mason City about 150 members were 
present. A large part of the session was 
given up to a discussion of legislative 
reforms. The meeting favored modifica- 
tion of the libel laws, the publication of 
all State laws in the daily and weekly 
papers, as they are passed by the legis- 
lature, and the enforcement of the laws 
relating to publicity. The discussion 
was led by Bernard Murphy, of Vinton; 
Sam G. Sloane, of Charles City, and W.I 
Brannigan, of Emmetsburg. 


New Daily in Tennessee. 

The Bristol Herald will be the name of 
the new morning newspaper to be started 
in Bristol, Tenn., soon. The officers of 
the company are: John Wood, presi- 
dent; Charles O. Heaon, vice-president ; 
J. Normant Powell, secretary and treas- 


urer, 
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PUBLIC TRUST IN TOLEDO. 


A Rejuvenation of the Publishing Project 
of Mayor Jones and Others. 


The Public Trust is the name of a new 
paper to be published in Toledo, begin- 
ning Sept. 1. The paper is to be pub- 
lished by friends of Mayor Sam Jones 
and will be devoted to the interest of his 
idea of “‘ Brotherly Love.” Mayor Jones, 
however, will have no financial interest 
in the project. Who the editor of the 
paper will be has not been made public. 

It will be remembered that recently the 
mayor and Charles Ferguson had planned 
to publish a monthly paper to be called 
“The Public Trust.” Arrangements 
were completed to have the paper pub- 
lished by the International Publishing 
Company. About seven columns of the 
new paper had been set up in type when 
the plans fell through and the project 
was abandoned. A. D Fasset, and 
others, at once set about to rejuvenate 
the project and a company has been 
organized to issue the paper. Among 
the contributors will be Brand Whitlock, 
Clarence Darrow, Ernest Crosby, Julian 
Hawthorne Horace Traubel, Gerald 
Stanley Lee, Bliss Carmen, Edwin Mark- 
ham and Charles les Ferguson. 


Atlanta | News One Year Old. 

The Atlanta Newson Aug. 4 completed 
the first year of its existence and entered 
upon Volume II. The event was cele- 
brated by issuing a big special edition, 
which contained a short history of the 
achievement of the paper during the 
brief twelvemonth—an achievementlittle 
less than wonderful. Some time ago the 
News set a figure of 20,000 as a circula- 
tion record with which to begin its 
second year. The daily average of the 
paper for July was20,588. Congratula- 
tions will go out to John Temple Graves, 
the editor in-chief, and to Charles Daniel, 
the managing editor and business man- 
ager, the dominant spirits who piloted 
the paper through its adversities and 
brought it to such rich success in so 
short a time. 


For the Hamilton Summer Carnival. 

On the occasion of the Hamilton Sum- 
mer Carnival and Old Boys’ Reunion, 
which will be held in the city of Hamil- 
ton, Ont., on Aug. 17 to 20, the West 
Shore Railroad will sell tickets for a fare 
and a third for theroundtrip. The com- 
mittee having the affair in charge has 
instructed J. Ridley Wylie, secretary, 170 
Broadway, New York, to issue special 
instructions for all those desiring to par- 
ticipate in this grand reunion. Special 
train of Pullmansleepers will be run over 
the West Shore Railroad, leaving West 
Forty-second street, New York, at 6:15 
p. m. on the evening of Aug. 15. 


STAFF CHANGES. 


O. 8. Todd, for fifteen years editor of 
the Columbus Junction (Ia) Safeguard, 
has severed his connection with that 
paper and has taken a position with the 
Cedar Rapids Gazette. 


Charles Lockwood has_ succeeded 
George R. Dale as city editor of the 
Hartford City (Ind.) Times, the latter 
having been made manager of the Mont- 
pelier Call. Guy Kinsley, formerly of the 
Times, has also secured a position on the 
Call. 


INTEREST TO NEWSPAPER MEN. 


An illustrated booklet descriptive of 
the DeForest Wireless Telegraph system 
will be sent free, on application to the 
DeForest Wireless Telegraph Company, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


The Yankton (8S. D.) Freie Presse, one 
of the leading newspapers of the North- 
west, has been sold to F. W. Sallet of 
Merrill, Wis. The Fie Presse has been 
published at Yanktor.or thirty years. 
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THE YACHT RACES. 


The PUBLISHERS PRESS ASSOCIATION has com- 
pleted the best possible arrangements, including the exclusive use of 
the DeForest Wireless telegraphy, for reporting the International 
Yacht Races, which begin August 20th, and will be very interest- 
ing. The Association will be pleased to furnish bulletins of the 
races at very moderate rates to those desiring them. 

For full particulars, address 

PUBLISHERS PRESS, 
Park Row Building, 
New York. 


1903. 
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RELIEF FOR THE MAILS. 

The newspaper publishers of the coun- 
try will congratulate themselves for hav- 
ing at last succeeded in getting the 
Postoffice Department to take some 
action toward providing relief for the 
congested second class mail service. The 
experiment of enlisting the trainmen as 
mail clerks in the employ of the Govern- 
ment will be watched with much interest 
by publishers, and if it proves a success 
it wil) nodoubtstimulate aneven greater 
growth of newspaper circulation among 
the rural districts. It is to benoted that 
the plan jyst adopted by the Govern- 
menth as been tried already by the circu- 
lation managers, but it proved very 
unsatisfactory. Whetherornotthe com- 
missioning of the trainmen as employes 
oi the Postal Service will make them suf- 
ficiently responsible to guarantee the 
safe delivery of the newspaper mails re- 
mains to be seen, but there is every 
reason to believe that the scheme will 
prove successful just so soon as the men 
are put under Government supervision 
and can be held accountable for negli- 
gence of duty. 

The growth of newspaper circulation 
through the agency of the rural free 
delivery has been one of the most re- 
markable incidents to an epoch of publish- 
ing progress. In a little more than five 
years the mail circulation of the news- 
papers of the United States has increased 
four times. But it had just about gone 
to the limit, with the existing postoffice 
facilities. The service was proving un- 
satisfactory, and while the territory for 
development seemed almost unlimited, 
the situation was hopeless because the 
publishers could not avail themselves of 
the advantages offered when the rural free 
delivery service was first inaugurated. 
Now there seems to be a chance that all 
the difficulties will be obviated and the 
boom of the mail circulation will con- 
tinue unabated. Let us hope that it 
may. 





ANENT THE GROUMBLERS. 

Frankly, says the St. Louis Republic, 
eshouldn’t we be in a sorry fix without 
the morning paper? Imagine a car full 
of people without a scrap of the magic 
white messengers; a car full of people 
twirling their thumbs and wondering 
what the market did yesterday, what 
happened in the courts, what burst forth 
in politics, who pitched and what was 
the score! The morning paper falls like 
manna on the famished. 

Deuce take the grumbler who goes 
through life without appreciation of the 
satisfactions! And especially deuce take 


the rapacious gourmands who, day by 
day, all their lives, gorge themselves 
with a paper and then complain of indi- 
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gestion—of not liking it! Wad some 
power the giftie gie this kicking contin- 
gent to see their falsities, their gnarls 
and kinks, as the record shows them. 
Out of their own mouths they may be 
judged, since the biggest part of the day’s 
conversation is but a dwelling upon, a 
conning over, a retailing, an echoing and 
re-echoing of the accursed print. 

If print possessed the power of voice, it 
might be heard to reply to the faithful 
and devoted complainant: “Tut, tut, 
my good sir, yousought me; you scarcely 
touched your breakfast; youhardly spoke 
civilly until you got me; you clamored, 
elbowed, pushed and fought for me; you 
bought me with copper ransom; your 
heart glowed as you sat yourself down 
to enjoy me; you thumbed and caressed 
me and hung upon my words, and re- 
joiced and wept with me; you took of 
me my all. Isit possible that you do not 
love me?” 

The newspaper is a great, if not the 
greatest, human agency. It contributes 
more to the sum total ofeveryday hap- 
piness than any other one thing, more 
than many other things together. It is 
legislator, statesman, diplomat, general, 
politician, judge and jury, doctor and 
lawyer, mayor, policeman, constable, 
street-sprinkler, dog catcher and mos- 
quito exterminator allin one. It is the 
conservator of rights big and little and 
the everlasting enemy of universal wrong. 
It is preacher, instructor and entertainer. 
It is vox populi. and, therefore, supreme. 
It is human and, therefore, fallible and, 
therefore, lovable—and the man who is 
ashamed to confess affection for his 
never failing companion, friend and faith- 
ful servant is simply atouts with life and 
life's motives. There isno warmth and 
no virtue in him. 





Paper Trade Conditions. 

While there is very little activity in the 
paper trade, transactions being confined 
entirely to the routine demand, the con- 
dition is normal forthe time of year, 
says the Paper Mill. None of the large 
consumers show any interest in the mar- 
ket at present, nor willthey for the next 
two or three weeks. As arule, the mills 
are running steadily, that is to say, those 
that are not affected by the agitation in 
labor circles,and are accumulating a little 
paper against the expected demand in 
the fall. Prices are steadily maintained, 
and any of the largeconsumers who may 
be looking for concessions when the time 
arrives for them to place contracts will 
doubtless be disappointed. As there is a 
fair degree of prosperity in all lines of 
trade and industry, the indications are 
that there will be a strong demand for 
paper in the early fall, and that the 
manufacturers and dealers will have all 
the business that they can handle with 
ease and comfort. 





AS A PROFESSION. 


That of the Journalist, When Found at 
Its Best, Is the Highest of 
Them All. 


The newspaper must depend upon its 
advertising patronage for its support, 
just as the professions of medicine, the 
ministry and the law must depend on 
the people they serve for theirs; but the 
members of any calling, who do not have 
something higher than the material gains 
at heart, rarely win any respect that is 
worth the while. The Memphis Scimitar 
in a recent editorial treated the journa- 
list’s side of the matter in a very com- 
prehensive way. It says: 


“There has been a tendency of late to 
commercialize thenewspaper. This is to 
be regretted, not only from the stand- 
point of the citizen, but from that of the 
true journalist as well. 

“In a mad rush forthealmighty dollar 
the central idea upon which journalism 
was originally founded is in danger of 
being obliterated. Journalism is first of 
all a profession. The press became a 
great power for good early inits history, 
because it was the honest and earnest 
intention of those who entered upon this 
work to elevate and instruct, as well as 
to entertain the public. In order that 
this end might be moreeffectively accom- 
plished newspapers came, from printing 
mere opinions, to the work of collecting 
and distributing news of interest and im- 
portance to the merchant, the mechanic, 
the manufacturer, the politician, the 
lawyer, the inventor, the speculator, and 
even the philosopher and the literateur. 
It is not necessary to do more than state 
this proposition in order to indicate that 
those engaged in such an occupation who 
work conscientiously along the lines 
mentioned are performing a noble part 
in the world’s progress. No labor can 
be higher or more unselfish, more potent 
for real good in all that concerns the 
best interests of humanity than that of 
the journalist who is actuated by the 
motives described, and whois thoroughly 
imbued with the proper sense of the dig- 
nity of his mission and of his duty to the 
public. 

“The word profession is used advisedly. 
The more nearly the journalist realizes 
that he is engaged in a profession rather 
than a business, the nearer does he come 
to carrying out the obligation he has 
taken upon himself. 

“For the purpose of emphasis it may 
be repeated that journalism is first of all 
a profession—the highest of them all— 
because an honest man engaged in 
journalism may not defend a thief, a 
murderer, or a dishonest public servant 
for a fee, as the lawyer is expected to 
do, according to the ethics of his pro- 
fession. His position is really more im- 
portant than that of the judge ofa 
court, because he is not paid wages for 
deciding cases, and, having assumed an 
obligation to the public to tell the truth 
without having been asked or paid to do 
so, he owes it to himself and to society 
to pass judgment even upon the judges 
themselves, whenever it may seem to him 
to be necessary in the public interest. 

“The ideas we have attempted to con- 
vey all go to make up the foundation of 
the press—the press, whose freedom of 
utterance has been regarded from the be- 
ginning of this republic as thestaunchest 
bulwark of liberty as Americans under- 
stand it. 

“Naturally, a good many people en- 
gaged in the business of selling various 
commodities have from time tc time 
selected the newspaper as a vehicle for 
eonveying to the public information re- 
garding the articles they had to sell. So 
strong has this demand become and so 
lucrative the business of selling space to 
advertisers, that the newspaper of toda; 
is in danger of descending from the high 
plane upon which it was originally 
established, and of being converted into 
a mere advertising dodger, with news 
and opinions as a side issue.” 


The plant of the Cameron (La.) Pilot 
has been shipped to Alexandria, where it 
will be used to issue the Alexandria Item. 





CLIPPED EDITORIALS. 


THE COUNTRY PAPER. 


The average weekly editor usually has 
his all invested in his newspaper prop- 
erty. That investment generally repre- 
sents from one to two thousand dollars. 
But it is worth more to the town than 
five times the amount invested in any 
other local enterprise. As a rule, the 
newspaper represents to the outside 
world the town itself. Poor paper, poor 
town is the usual verdict. It is, there- 
fore, to the interest of every town to 
support a good newspaper, not through 
local pride alone, but for practical busi- 
ness reasons. A newspaper is constantly 
doing ten times as much for its town as 
it could ever hope to get pay for—more 
than it could charge for, if it would. The 
more prosperous a paper is, the more it is 
able to do. Show us a good weekly 
paper, full of live, local ads, with a gen- 
eral circulation throughout the county, 
and we will show you an up to-date, 
prosperous, progressive community. 
And we will also show you a paper that 
is worth five times as much to that com- 
munity every year asthe editor manages 
to make for himself. Show us @ com- 
munity that persistently proceeds on the 
idea that the editor of the home paper 
can live on the “ pi” that accumulates in 
the office; whose official bodies think it 
a waste of public money to throw him a 
bit of public printing occasionally at liv- 
ing prices, and we will show you a com- 
munity that isliving from hand to mouth 
and is always on the ragged edge of 
adversity. People ought to stop to think 
about these things. It is an important 
matter. The weeklies continue to filla 
place that the dailies can never fill. If 
they keep the people of a community in 
touch with each other by giving them 
the news of their town and county, for 
that alone they are of value and are 
worth far more than the dollar a year 
that is usually charged for them. If they 
merely chronicle the progress of the com- 
munity and keep the local pride and pro- 
gressive spirit aroused they are worth 
still more—far more, in fact, than the 
town ever spends on them. Bear this in 
mind: No merchant, no Grand Jury, no 
town council that spends every year all 
that they can afford with the home 
paper—whether thatexpenditure is actu- 
ally necessary or not—makes a wiser, 
more profitable investment. They are 
not “giving’’ the home papersomething. 
On the contrary, it is earning every cent 
it gets and more—provided it is a paper 
that is worth picking up in the road. 
And if it isn’t that sort of paper, it is 
usually the fault of the town in which it 
is published.—San Jose (Cal.) Mercury. 


IF HE KNEW ENOUGH. 

If the editor knew enough and thought 
enough and could expressclearly enough, 
the editorial page would be more con- 
stantly interesting than any other part 
of the paper If he knew enough he 
could point out the great historical 
events that preceded and led up to the 
great event of to-day, so that we would 
understand to-day’s event in its true 
value. If the editor knew enough he 
would discuss the great social and polit- 
ical and economic topics of the day so 
luminously that we would find them 
more important and interesting than 
our former ignorance permitted us to 
see. The perfect editorial page would 
point out to us and light up interesting 
articles on all the other pages, enjoyable 
and instructive. 

No less important than the editor’s 
illuminating knowledge is his judicial 
estimate. He is bound to discuss the 
topics of the day on their merits, without 
trying to please anybody and without 
fearing to offenc(' anybody. Not that he 
he is to tell ve. what we ought to taink, 
but that he is to tell us honestly what 
he thinks, ena thereby arouse us to do 
our own thinking and do it honestly.— 
Lewiston (Me.) Daily Sun. 


The sworn daily average circulation of 
the Lebanon (Pa.) Report for the first 
six months of this year was 3,690. 


The Pittsburg Gazette has just entered 
upon its one hundr:d and eighteenth vol- 
ume. It was estaplished July 19, 1786, 
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PERSONALS. 


L. B. Baketel, of the Boston office of 
the Publishers Press, covered the regatta 
at Worcester, Mass., Friday and Satur- 
day for the association. 


H. L. Simmons, of Springfield, O., vice- 
president of the Crowell Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, was in New York this week. 


A. L. Cowell, editor of the Stockton 
(Cal.) Evening Mail and president of the 
Stockton Newspaper Writers’ Union, No. 
13, has been elected president of the 
Stockton Federated Trades Council. 


Maj. D. C. White, the veteran editor 
of the Moulton (Ala.) Advertiser, the 
oldest weekly paper in Alabama, has 
returned home from Nashville, Tenn., 
where he has been undergoing medical 
treatment for cancer. 


Frank Putney ] Haight, formerly a Mil- 
waukee newspaper man, has accepted a 
position as advertising manager for Mel- 
bourn MacDowell, the showman, who 
will tour the Pacific Coast and go to 
Honolulu the next season. 


James A. Cray, who has been engaged 
in newspaper work at Bristol, Conn., for 
about twelve years has given it up and 
will move to Boston. The newspaper 
men of Bristol gave him a farewell ban- 
quet at Compounce Lake, one night last 
week, 


K. H. Emory, of “the Chicago Inter 
Ocean, is in New York this week on a 
special mission in the interest of that 
paper. Mr. Emory was formerly adver- 
tising manager of the New York Times. 
This is his first visit to New York in 
seven years. 


Chauncey F. Stout has been advanced 
from circulation manager to business 
manager of the Elizabeth (N. J.) Even- 
ing Times. It is said that during the 
past year the circulation of the Times, 
through Mr. Stout’s efforts has been 
nearly doubled. 


John R. McLean, proprietor of the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, is spending three 
months in Paris, and is stopping at the 
the Hotel Bristol. He has bought an 
eighteen horse-power Panhard automo- 
bile, and can frequently be seen driving up 
and down the Champs Elysees. 


Joseph Leicht, editor of the Westliche 
Herold at Winona, Minn., and formerly 
president of the Minnesota State Editor- 
ial Association, has just returned from 
an extended trip through Europe. Mr. 
Leicht describes the majority of the Ger- 
man newspapers as milk and water 
affairs, and says that only a few of the 
Socialist organs come out with strong 
editorials. 


W. S. Leake Seriously III. 

W. 5S. Leake, manager of the San Fran- 
cisco Call, has been critically ill for sev- 
eral days. He has had several attacks 
of appendicitis, but has always refused 
to allow an operation. It is supposed 
that his present illness is caused from 
another attack of the disease. It was 
announced last week that Mr. Leake in- 
tended to resign as manager of the Call 
in the very near future in order to look 
after his own business interests. 


Sunday Papers by Special Train. 

Postmaster General Payne has directed 
that the New York Sunday morning 
papers hereafter be carried on the special 
train leaving New York at 3 o’clock in 
the morning for connection with train 
No. 61 of the Rutland Railroad. This 
will be done hereafter every Sunday, in 
compliance with a petition from most of 
the New York newspapeis. 





TO HONOR COL. BRUCE. 


New York Press Club Will Tender Him 
at Dinner at Manhattan Beach. 


The success of the American rifle team 
at Bisley, England, and the winning back 
of the Palma Trophy are to be celebrated 
next Monday evening at Manhattan 
Beach Hotel by a dinner to Col. Leslie 
W. Bruce, captain of the team, given by 
his fellow members of the New York 
Press Club and the active members of the 
newspaper profession in this city. Joseph 
Howard, Jr., president of the Press Club, 
will preside, and among the invited 
guests will be Judge Gildersleeve and 
Gen. Wingate, who were on the team 
with Col. Bruce many years ago when 
American rifllemen first won the trophy 
and astonished the world with the ac- 
curacy of their shooting. 

Col. Bruce was then one of the proprie- 
tors of the Turf, Field and Farm, and 
bore much of the responsibility of the 
work in the team. The origination of 
the 1903 team was due entirely to the 
efforts of Col. Bruce. Next year the 
foreign teams are to visit America and 
strive to recapture the trophy on the 
firing grounds at Sea Girt, N. J. 

The preparations for the dinner are 
under the direction of a committee of the 
Press Club, consisting of Joseph Howard, 
Jr., John A. Hennessey, Charles D. Platt, 
Charles J. Smith, Charles J. Perry, M.D., 
P. F. McBreen, Andrew Little and Will- 
iam G. McLaughlin. The dinner will be 
given in the American room of the 
Manhattan Beach Hotel promptly at 6 
o’clock, T. F. Silleck, manager of the 
hotel, has promised to extend himself in 
the matter of viands and expects to give 
the guests a right royal time. Dinner 
will be over a few minutes before 8 
o’clock, so that the company can adjourn 
to the fireworks amphitheatre, where 
Henry J. Pain, the Nestor of pyrotechny, 
will give, after the fall of Pompeii, a 
special display including many pictures 
typical of the occasion. This over, the 
company and the guest will move to the 
theatre, where Manager Ben Stevens has 
invited them to witness a performance 
of “The Sleeping Beauty and the Beast.” 
Tickets and coupons are to be obtained 
by subscribers from Fred W. Sontheimer 
at the New York Press Club. 

The following is from the letter which 
Col. Bruce sent the committee accepting 
the invitation: 

“Tt is needless to say that I highly 
appreciate this compliment coming from 
friends in the Press Club, with whom I 
have been associated so agreeably the 
past twenty-five years—that is during 
my entire newspaper career in New York 
city, my adopted home. During all this 
time I cannot recall any compliment that 
I appreciate more than this recognition 
from my associates and fellow-workers 
on the press.” 





CHANGES IN INTEREST. 


Fred W. Badger has leased the Troy 
(Kan.) Chief of T. J. Schall for a year. 


The Syracuse (Ind.) Register, was sold 
last week to E. A. Prickett, of St. Louis. 


Benjamin Strickland has purchased a 
controling interest in the Greenfield 
(Ind.) Globe. 


The Sumter (Ore.) Morning Republican 
has been sold to Walter J. Bignold, 
formerly of the Walla Walla Statesman. 


The Iron County Republican at Hurley, 
Wis., has been purchased by F. B. Hand, 
proprietor of the Montreal River Miner, 
who will continue it under the same 
name. 

W. R. Thompson, the original editor 
and owner of the Mountaineer-Herald, 
at Ebensburg, Pa., purchased the half- 
interest of T. L. Gibson last week, and is 
again sole owner of the paper. 
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FRANK R. NORTHRUP. 


Representative of Twenty-ftve Leading 
Daily Papers in Their Respective Cities. 

Frank R. Northrup, the well known 
New York special agent, was born thirty- 
three years agoinRome,N.Y. He began 
his business career as a newsboy in his 
home town and he has been connected 
with newspapers ever since. About ten 
years ago he came to New York and 
obtained a position in the advertising 
department of one of the big dailies, 
where he secured his training in the busi- 
ness which he has made his specialty. 
After several years of advertising experi- 
ence in different capacities he started his 
special agency business. Inthe five years 
he has been engaged as a newspaper 
representative he has built up a list 
of twenty-five leading dailies in their 
respective cities. Every paper Mr. 
Northrup represents guarantees the larg- 
est circulation in its territory, and none 
is taken on that cannot support that 
claim. This gives his list a distinction 
enjoyed, perhaps, by no other in the 
country. 

Mr. Northrup’s rise has been rapid,and 
an account of it resolves itself into a 
series of quick promotions and changes 
to better positions. From Rome he went 
first to Newark, N. J., where he was en- 
gaged as advertising manager of the 
Newark Town Talk. He came to New 
York and secured a position in the ad- 
vertising department of the New York 
Times. Later he became New York 
representative of the Newark Advertiser 
and then business manager of the Diplo- 
matic Consular Review. Henext became 
advertising manager of Dun’s Review, 
published by R. G. Dun & Co., and he 
remained in that position until he opened 
his special agency five years ago. 


A MATTER OF ‘COMMISSION. 


Two Stories About Subscriptions for 
Pennsylvania’s State Library. 


A dispatch was sent out from Harris- 
burg one day last week saying that 
William S. Tunies, a newsdealer, had 
undertaken to bandle the subscriptions 
for the papers paid for by the State 
Library. The State Library subscribes 
for 229 country papers and heretofore 
paid for them direct. The dispatch said 


that Mr. Tunies did not get a cent of}. 


commission for his services. 

Strangely enough the same day the in- 
telligence emanated from Harrisburg, the 
following special came from Clearfield, 
Pa.: ‘ All the country newspapers of the 
State received a queer letter to-day from 
one W. L. Tunies, of Harrisburg, stating 
that the State Library had turned over 
to him all their newspaper subscriptions, 
and that he would hereafter pay all bills, 
and he would expect the publishers to 
allow him the usual commissions.” 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 


Alliance Press Company, principal office, 
1 Montgomery street, Jersey City, N. J. 
Objects, printing and publishing business. 
Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: Hor- 
ace W. Wightman, Jersey City; Albert 
B. Stimpson and Mattie E. Stimpson, 
New York city. 


The New Castle (Ind.) Daily and 
Weekly Press has filed articles of incor- 
poration with a capital stock of $30,- 
000. The incorporators are: Charles 8. 
Hernly, Representative Otho H. Williams, 
Veri Byers and John Thornburg. 


The Tidewater Publishing Company at 
Norfolk, Va., with capital of $10,000, 
has been incorporated. Charles G. Kizer 
is president; Charles A. Mears, vice- 





CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


A new press club has been formed by 
the French journalists of Montreal under 
the name of Association des Journalistes 
Canadiens-Francais. The first election 
of officers resulted asfollows: President, 
Omer Heraux, of the Patrie; vice-presi- 
dent, Arthur Cote, of the Presse; secre- 
tary, Emile Belanger, of the Presse; 
treasurer, Lorenzo Prince, of the Presse ; 
executive, Messrs. L. J. Dastous, of the 
Journal; Alfred Pelland, of the Canada, 
and Amedie Denoult, of the Patrie. 


The Western Canada Press Associa- 
tion, whose trip to the East was post- 
poned for several weeks owing to the 
provincial elections in Manitoba, will 
reach Montreal on the evening of Aug. 16 
and will remain there until the evening 
of the following day. The main features 
of the tour, outside of the stops in 
Montreal, are visits to Muskoka and the 
Quebee district. G. H. Saults, of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, is secretary of the 
association. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Central 
Illinois Press Association will be held at 
Clinton Aug. 15. B. E. Pinkerton, of the 
Clinton Echo, is secretary of the asso- 


ciation. 
—— 


The country editors of Grant county, 
Wis., met recently at Lancaster and 
formed a county editorial association. 
The next meeting will be held in Platte- 
ville. 


The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press Club 
will take a trip to Niagara Falls on 
Aug. 18. 





Bogus Reporter Sentenced. 

Frank D. Houghton, alias Howard W. 
Houghton, was convicted last Saturday 
at Philadelphia of securing money for 
advertising and the publishing of certain 
newspaper articles by falsely represent- 
ing himself as a reporter for a Philadel- 
phia evening paper. He was sentenced 
to fifteen months in prison by Judge 
Davis in the Criminal Court. 


The Trade Press List, of Boston, edited 
by Robert Mitchell Floyd, gets better 
with every issue. It is invaluable as a 
reference for class publications. 


The Birmingham Age-Herald, recently 
issued a magnificent fifty-six page edition 
commemorating the sixth anniversary of 
the paper under its present management. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Four agate lines will be published one 


time free under this classification. 25 
cents for each additional line. 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR. 


Linotype operator, average speed, clean and 
faithful worker, seeks steady position. Address 
“EDWARD,” care THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


WEB-PRESSMAN OR STEREOTYPER. 


Position wanted as web-pressman, stereotyper, 
or both; 35 years old; 18 years’ experience; sober 
and reliable; have had charge of large I presses 
and stereotyping department for 12 y Can 
furnish good references. Address A. é STEAD, 
427 Park avenue, Williamsport, Pa. 














CARTOONIST AND WRITER. 


Clever, original cartoonist and sketch artist 
with some ability as writer, is open for a position 
at a fair salary; West or South prefe: . Best 
of references and samp Address A. F. 
PORTER, 101 Charles Street, New York. 


A FLUENT PARAGRAPHER. 


Exports and Tariff matters treated in special 
articles by a journalist with practical business 
experience in Europe and the United States. 
Thoroughly understands French, German, Span- 
ish and Italian. Fluent paragrapher. “B,”’ 
care THE EpITroR AND PUBLISHER. 


WANTED. 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT 


Wanted—at once—second-hand P omg engrav- 
ing plant oe newspaper in the East. Ad- 











president, and M, J. Lyons, secretary. 


dress “* BUSIN DITOR AND PUBLISHER 
office. « 









THE ADVERTISING 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


The W. E. Moses Advertising Agency, 
of Birmingham, Ala., is asking rates. 


The Goodhair Remedy Company, of 
Newark, O., is doing advertising direct. 


The advertising for Dr. Harris Summer 
Cordial is being placed by E. P. Reming- 
ton, Pittsburg. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Company is placing a line of advertising 
in western dailies. 


The Haulenbeek Agency, 31 Union 
Square, New York, is asking rates on 
publishers’ business 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are sending 
out copy to western dailies for the 
Oriental Magic Oil Company. 


Pettingill & Co., Boston, expects to be 
ready to give out the Pinkham and 
Vinol advertising about Sept. 1. 


The Bentz American Agency, New 
York, is placing advertising for Ainslee’s 
Magazine in metropolitan dailies. 





The Massengale Advertising Agency, 
Atlanta, is sending out advertising for 
Tate Spring Water to southern dailies. 


The George P. Rowell Agency is putting 
out the advertising of David Marks & 
Sons, clothiers, 607 Broadway, New 
York. 

The Miller Advertising Agency,Chicago, 
is placing the advertising for the Nervan 
Tablet Company, Chicago, in western 
dailies. 

The Hutchinson Acoustic Company, 
114 West Thirty-second street, New 
York, is doing some advertising in dailies 
direct. 

The Haskell Golf Ball is being adver- 
tised in the large cities through the 
Bentz American Advertising Agency, 
New York. 

The Paul E. Derrick Agency, Tribune 
Building, New York, is asking rates on 
1,000 inches from dailies throughout the 
United States. 


The Paul E. Derrick Advertising 
Agency, New York, is adding papers in 
eastern cities for the advertising of the 
West Disinfectant Company. 


York, is sending out advertising for the 
International Serum Toxin. The copy 
is fifty-six lines double column. 


The E. P. Burke Advertising Agency, 
103 East One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
street, New York, issending out a propo- 
sition for one-half inch ads, to runa year, 
offering a free cure for eczema. 


The Munyon Remedy Company, Phila- 
delphia, has started the advertising of 
its new preparation, Paw Paw Bitters, 
in New England. Large double column 
copy is appearing in the papers of Port- 
land, Me. 

L. A. Sandlass, advertising agent, of 
Baltimore, has cloged the winter con- 
tracts for St. Jacob’s Oil. This adver- 
tising went only to weekly papers. Mr. 
Sandlass is now making up his lists for 
Hunter Rye Whiskey. 


Change in Editors of School Journal. 
D. M. Geeting, former State Superin- 
tendeut of Public Instruction, of Indiana, 
has retired as editor of the Educator- 
Journal, at Indianapolis, having trans- 
ferred his stock and good will to his 
business associates. Dr. Robert J. Aley, 
rofessor of mathematics in Indiana 
Jniversity has become Mr. Geeting’s 
successor. The Educator-Journal is the 
organ of the Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association. 
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NEW ADVERTISING AGENCY. 





The O. J. Mulford Company Organized at 
Detroit to Do a General Business. 


The O. J. Mulford Advertising Com- 
pany has recently been organized in 
Detroit by O. J. Mulford and Cameron 
Currie. The firm will have offices in the 
Stevens Building, Detroit, and will con- 
duct a general advertising business for 
hewspapers, magazines, and other legiti- 
mate mediumsof publicity. Forthe past 
fifteen years Mr. Mulford has been man- 
ager of the Michigan Street Car Advertis- 
ing Company, being one of the pioneers 
of this medium of publicity. He estab- 
lished the advertising business of the 
Mulford & Petry Company, street car 
advertisers, and also the Curtis-Mulford 
Company. 

The manager of the new company will 
be John C. Dewey, who has had an 
extended experience in that line of work, 
having been manager of the Shaw-Torrey 
Company, of Grand Rapids. He was 
also at one time manager of the Lyman 
D. Morse Agency and later was connected 
with Charles Austin Bates and the C. H. 
Fuller Agency. 


ADVERTISING NOTES. 

D. J. Randall, special New York repre- 
sentative of the Scripps-McRae League, 
was in Boston this week in the interest 
of his papers. 


J. R. Wakeman, of the F. B. Stevens 
Company, advertising agents, Temple 
Court, New York, is back at his desk 
after a three weeks’ vacation spent at 
Block Island and in the vicinity of 
Boston. 


the Republican Register, at Galesburg, 
Ill., is doing New York and Boston in the 
interest of his paper. 


Bentz Gets the Father John Business. 
The Father John business, owned by 
the Carleton & Hovey Company, Lowell, 
Mass., is now being placed by the Ameri- 
can Bentz Advertising Agency, 5 West 
Twenty-ninth street, New York. This 
advertising was handled last winter by 
the J. Walter Thompson Agency, New 
York. William C. Freeman, formerly 
advertising manager of the New York 
Journal, and now part owner of the 
Bentz agency, has been in Lowell this 
week making up the list for the Father 
John business. 


Linotype Shipments. 

During the past week the Linotype 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: Philadelphia, Pa , Walther 
Printing House; Glencoe (Minn.) Register, 
Princeton (Ind.) Democrat, Springfield 
(Mass.) Homestead Newspaper Company, 
2; Geneva (N. Y.) Evening Review, 
Williamston (Mich.) Enterprise. 

Besides the above, additions have been 
made to plants in these offices: Cleve- 
land, O., Britton Printing Company; 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle Publishing 
Company, Charlotte (N. C.) Observer, 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Daily Journal. 


When it Costs too Much. 

Newspaper advertising costs you too 
much when you try it to-day and stop it 
to-morrow, says the Tampa (Fla.) Tri- 
bune. So would clerks cost you too 
much if you hired them for a day now 
and then. Same with delivery wagons. 
The wheels of your business must never 
stop; and the whole machinery is out of 
gear unless the big advertising wheel is 
always turning. 


Chicago Record-Herald’s sworn daily 
average circulation for July 153,468; 





ATCHISON GLOBE’S PICNIC. 


E. W. Howe Entertains His Friends on 
His Newspaper’s Twenty-fifth Birthday. 

The Atchison (Kan.) Globe was twenty- 
five years old on Aug. 2, and E. W. 
Howe, its founder, editor and publisher, 
celebrated the event by giving a monster 
pienic to his readers and friends, who 
flocked to Atchison from all over Kansas. 
It is estimated that 12,000 persons were 
present at the frolic. There was a con- 
cert by Ellery’s Royal Italian band, and 
in the intervals of the musical program 
the assembled guests did justice to the 
basket lunch. Mr. Howe entertained 
about 150 of his intimate friends at din- 
ner. Gov. Bailey and Congressman Mur- 
dock were among the guests. 

The Atchison Globe is one of the most 
widely quoted papers in the country. 
Everything that Mr. Howe writes has a 
distinctive flavor which is enjoyed im- 
mensely by newspaper readers. He is 
widely known as the author of ‘The 
Story of a Country Editor” and “Globe 
Sights,” the latter being a compilation 
of the sly shots that have appeared from 
time to time in the Globe. At the ban- 
quet tendered President Roosevelt in 
Topeka a short time ago, Mr. Howe was 
present at the special request of the 
President. The Atchison Globe’s ac- 
count of the spread was copied by some 
of the leading papers of the country, and 
it is safe to say that no one enjoyed it 
more than President Roosevelt himself. 

Mr. Howe was born and bred to the 
newspaper business, entering a printing 
office when he was twelve years old. 
When nineteen, he was publishing the 
Golden Globe, at Golden, Col. For the 
past twenty-five years, just half of his 
lifetime, he has been getting out the 
Atchison Globe. The Des Moines Leader 
with its account of the Globe’s anniver- 
sary jubilee gives a few examples of Mr. 
Howes’ style. When silk petticoats be- 
came the vogue, it was Mr. Howe who 
suggested that sandpaper stitched on 
the bottom of skirts would answer the 
same purpose, and would be much more 
economical. It was Mr. Howe who de- 
scribed a chafing dish as a frying pan 
gotten into society ; who related that an 
Atchison girl recently stopped a young 
man in the midst of the mazy waltz, and 
asked him: ‘Are we wrestling or waltz- 
ing?”’ A few more of the Globe’s recent 
observations follow : 

““When we see a girl all in white, we 
don’t think of fairies but of washing. 

“It is pa who says ‘boys will be boys’ 
on the Fourth, but it is ma who sits up 
nights with them afterwards. 

“Tfa woman can place the shank of 
her shoe over an egg without breaking it, 
the heelis au fait,bully and de rigueuer.’’ 


Proprietary Association Meeting. 
The Proprietary Association of America 
will hold its annual meeting this year at 
Boston. The sessions will consume the 
greater part of the week beginning Sept. 
7. The Hotel Somerset will be the head- 
quarters of the association. 





The 
Lackawanna 
Habit 


ONCE CONTRACTED 
HARD TO BREAK 


Any one of the numerous Lackawanna 
Railroad passenger trains between 
New York and Buffalo, Chicago and 
St. Louis will give it to you. Smooth 
roadbed, tuxurious sleeping and 
parlor cars, a la carte dining service, 
roomy coaches, courteous train- 
men, absence of smoke and dust 
are the causes. Ticket offices af 
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EADQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
For All Machines. 

Carbon, Manifold and full lineof TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
give absolute satisfaction. Please send for 
samples, prices and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO.,, 
10 Park Place, New York. 





THE LOVEJOY Co., Established 1853. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 
444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 





The daily average circulation of the 
Galesburg (Ill.) Evening Mail for July, 
according to the sworn statement of 
Charles H. May, its manager, was 
4,791. 








duced in the West. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 


SEATTLE, 





Sunday 184,675. 





HEART TO HEART 


Talk for just a line or two. Have you something you want intro- 
It so, you can find no better way than through 
Unsurpassed typographical appearance, 
more good readers, more artistic ads; and finds its way into more 
FIRST CLASS HOMES than any other weekly in the West. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


THE ARCADE, 


WASHINGTON. 
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BY WHITELAW REID. 


Tribune Editor’s Views on Journalism and 
Newspapers as Expressed in His 
Bromley Lectures at Yale. 


In its series of articles on ‘‘Careers for 
the Coming Men,” the New York Tribune 
last Sunday presented in condensed form 
some of the pvints embraced in the 
Bromley lectures delivered by Whitelaw 
Reid, editor of the Tribune, at the open- 
ing of the course at Yale University. The 
Bromley course on ‘‘Newspapers and 
Public Affairs’ was founded by the 
widow of the late Isaac H. Bromley, 
author and journalist, in memory of her 
husband, and the president of Yale selects 
each year the incumbent of the chair. 
The lectures of Mr. Reid, who opened the 
course, have hitherto been withheld from 
publication. Extracts from the Tribune’s 
article of last Sunday follow: 


There has never been a time, I think, in 
the history of colleges in this country, 
when so many of their students were 
looking forward to the possibility of a 
newspaper career. There is a feeling on 
the one hand that the professions are 
overcrowded, and on the other that the 
newer fields to which applied science and 
business beckon offer at the outset slower 
advances and less attractive experiences. 
The idea of being brought into contact 
with all forms of public life, of seeing 
great transactions aud watching the 
actors in them, of writing from day to 
day the history of a marvelous age—all 
this naturally fascinates the ardent and 
aspiring mind. It is true, too, that the 
young man of good qualifications gets 
quicker returns in newspaper work than 
elsewhere. If he studies law, three or 
four years more must be taken out of his 
life after graduation before he can enter 
upon his vocation; and then he has the 
cheerful prospect of starvation for as 
many more before clients begin to find 
him out. A similar duty confronts the 
medical student, and patients often dis- 
play a similar backwardness about com- 
ing forward to the young doctor’s office. 
But the college graduate who once gets 
a chance assignment on a busy day, in a 
city editor’s book, may find himself with 
as many more as he cares for within a 
fortnight, and may presently secure a 
modest salary that with health and in- 
dustry at once puts him beyond want 
Then there are fascinations in the sense 
of influence, in the power to reach the 
public attention or shape public opinion, 
even in the facility for coming in contact 
with important men and getting some- 
what behind the scenes in transactions 
that interest the whole community. The 
notion is spreading, too, that a news- 
paper is beginning here, as long since in 
France, to take the old place of the law- 
yer’s office as a path to entry on public 
service. The very name by which (for 
want of a better) foreign newspaper 
writers have taken to designating tnem- 
selves, ‘Publicists,’ seems to many to 
hint ata more attractive pursuit than 
defending a rogue or prescribing pills or 
potions. 


THE ADVICE Is ‘ DON’T.” 


It cannot be denied that there is a cer- 
tain justice in many of these considera- 
tions. And yet the first advice a 
competent and experienced newspaper 
man is apt to give a young aspirant will 
be the old one, Don’t.” It is an irregu- 
lar, exacting, exposing, tempted life. It 
demands intense and long continued 
application; breaks into all manner of 
engagements; entails its hardest work 
at moments when everybody else is at 
leisure; and requires, even when pursued 
by gentlemen, under the direction of a 
gentleman, occasional situations from 
which a gentleman’s first impulse is to 
shrink. 

Besides, there are, after all, fewer prizes 
in it than in the old professions. Any of 


you can count up forty or fifty men now 
in New York who have won distinction 
and fortune in the law. Can you count 
half as many who are doing as well in 
both particulars on the newspapers? 


the law appears yet to be toward dimin- 
ishing the number or value of these 
prizes. Among the newspapers it does 
seem to be that way. Greatsuccess does 
not always bring esteem, or fortune, or 
permanence. The lower walks of the 
business are enormously overcrowded ; 
competition is not always scrupulous, 
and the pay is apt to be very small. 
Within the lifetime of the boys now in 
the preparatory schools the changes 
have been almost revolutionary. While 
they were largely physical at the outset, 
they necessarily opened the way to moral 
changes as striking. 
A LOOK INTO THE FUTURE. 

We have seen the startling changes of 
the last twenty years. What are you to 
expect and prepare for in the next 
twenty ? 

It is safe to predict that the better class 
of daily newspapers and their readers 
may come to a mutual understanding 
that less quantity aud better quality 
would be mutually advantageous. The 
Saturday Review once called Macaulay 
the father of picturesque reporters, and 
Dickens has often been called their prince. 
No doubt these are ambitious models; 
but the press that sent MacGahan toa 
European war and Harding Davis and 
Bigelow to an American one, and has 
developed so many of our most popular 
authors from its ranks, can rise above 
the present wordy and tedious level of 
telling the news whenever the editors 
and their readers agree that it is desir- 
able. In that direction lies one of the 
best hopes for the future of the best news- 
papers. Fewer words, shorter stories, 
better told; fewer $18 a week reporters, 
who only write by main strength and 
awkwardness, and more men who have 
learned the capacity of the English 
tongue; fewer men whose chief idea is to 
rake in all the rubbish they can and label 
it with startling headlines, and more 
men who know what is worth telling 
and know how to single it out from the 
mass of rubbish; fewer mere photog- 
raphers in nonpareil, whose sole idea is 
to set down in fine type everything they 
see, and more artists whoknow what to 
see, and how to makein words a picture 
of it—that is the line of progress for an 
intelligent press, worthy of an intelligent 
community. But, first of all, the public 
must make up its mind that the merit of 
@ paper, its enterprise, its resources and 
its importance are not determined by the 
number of its pages—that paper is made 
out of cordwood and costs two cents a 
pound; that type is set by steam; and 
that white sheets can be run through 
printing machines in any number you 
want in any big office at the rate of 
100,060 an hour. If the people continue 
to want quantity, as they certainly seem 
to do now, the quantity will no doubt 
continue to be printed—though Sheri- 
dan’s ghost should hiss in every editor’s 
ear that easy printing, even more than 
easy writing, makes curst hard reading. 

Thus far these suggestions may have 
seemed to partake more of preaching 
than of prophecy. It is for the public, 
quite as much as for the newspapers or 
for the young men who are now coming 
forward to make them, to determine 
whether, when grouped, they portray at 
all the newspaper of the next quarter or 
balf century. We shall have fewersensa- 
tional papers, and get the news told 
more as'a landscape is painted, with some 
sense of perspective and some artistic 
omission of offensive or worthless objects, 
whenever and as far as the public taste 
is well enough educated to prefer a cor- 
rect and vivacious style to ‘“‘ blood and 
thunder” written and printed as if with 
a paint brush. We shall surely have 
shorter reports of many things, if not 
also smaller papers. The first class daily 
paper of the future is not likely to come 
in the form of a book, or even a pam- 
phlet. Whatever its form or quality or 
contents, the people that read it will pay 
for it-—it will not be an eleemosynary 
institution, chiefly conducted by the 
advertising business of the country for 
the benefit of anybody that will read. 


when its owners, engaged elsewhere 
make their newspaper an investment as 
a@ means of surreptitiously furthering 
private ends. It will not be intensely 
individualized—will not be a one-man 
paper. It will support parties as a 
means to a patriotic end, and re- 
ligion as leading to the best life; 
but it will not be a party organ or 
an organ of the churches. It will deal 
with politics according to its convictions, 
and tell the truth according to its capac- 
ity; but, not being edited by angels, it 
will make mistakes sometimes, and per- 
haps have even the grace sometimes to 
acknowledge them. 


TRAINING FOR A NEWSPAPER CAREER. 


If now, among students who have 
done me the honor to follow these re- 
marks, there should be some still unwise 
enough to persist in an intention to take 
up newspaper work, the simplest advice 
to give them, and about as practical as 
they are likely to follow, is to imitate 
Lord Bacon, and take all knowledge for 
their province. The average newspaper 
man on the great dailies is far better 
educated to-day than twenty years ago; 
but the standard of qualifications is 
likely in the next twenty to be higher 
still. Like most of my colleagues on the 
press, | have little faith in ‘schools of 
journalism,” or in ‘courses of journal- 
ism,” or, if you must have the truth, in 
lectures on journalism, either. The only 
place to learn the newspaper business is 
in @ newspaper office, and you have to 
be caught tolerably young to learn it at 
all. But the place to acquire some of 
the qualifications for the work is the 
place where you can get the best general 
education that the world affords. Above 
all, it must be an education that teaches 
you to see straight and tothink straight, 
and, therefore, its very foundation must 
not be undermined by too eager a search 
for easy electives. 

We may next look for whatever will 
facilitate wide acquisition and persuasive 
expression. You mustfirstknow things, 
and know where to find things, and next 
know how to interest people in your way 
of telling these things, and in your rea- 
soning about them. 

Finally, let me remind you that the 
man who succeeds is a man who has not 
undervalued what he is undertaking. 
This work we have considered is as 
varied, as exacting, and as responsible 
as any known to our modern civilization, 
if not also the most potential for good 
or ill. It calls for patience, for modera- 
tion, for quick and accurate perception, 
for deliberate judgment, for resolute pur- 
pose and for what the politicians call 
staying power. No man who cannot, 
like the pugilist, *‘ take punishment,” has 
any business in it. No man who lets his 
nerves or his passions run away with his 
ice-cold judgment has any business in it. 


THE REWARD OF THE ELECT. 


But to him who is called, the opportu- 
nity is beyond estimate. To him are 
given the keys of every study, the entry 
to every family, the ear of every citizen 
when at ease and in his most receptive 
moods—powers of approach and of per- 
suasion beyond those of the Protestant 
pastor or the Catholic confessor. He is 
by no means a prophet, but, reverently 
be it said, he is a voice in the wilderness 
preparing the way. Heis by no means 
@ priest, but his werds carry wider and 
farther than the priest’s, and he preaches 
the gospel of humanity. He is not a 
king, but he nurtures and trains the 
king, and the land is ruled by the public 
opinion he evokes and shapes. If you 
value this good land the Lord has given 
us;if you would havea soul in this 
marvelous civilization and a lifting 
power for humanity, look well to the 
nurture and training of your king. 


Indiana Paper in Its New Home. 
The Auburn (Ind.) Courier, daily and 
weekly, has just moved into its new 
home, a handsome brick structure with 
modern appointments. The Courier has 





Its wealth and prosperity will be wel- 
comed as a gain and security for the 
whole community. It will indulge in no 
sham about being independent of busi- 
ness considerations. It will be best liked 





Nor can it be said that the tendency in 





when its owners, conduct it, ad least 


| 
| 


issued a daily edition for eight years, and 
under the editorial management of James 
A. Barnes had made a place for itself 


' among the foremost newspapers of its 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


The Rev. George Mairs Van Derlip, 
well known correspondent, editor and 
literary advisor, died last week in Brook- 
lyn. He graduated from the New York 
University in 1851 and later studied at 
a number of otherinstitutions. On leav- 
ing college he was for two years a 
London correspondent for the Boston 
Watchman and New York Evening Post. 
He discovered the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in the English capital, and 
his letter descriptive of its workings led 
to the establishment of the Boston asso- 
ciations in 1857 and in New York city 
a short while later. He for years per- 
formed advisory and editorial work for 
the leading publishing houses in New 
York, and he was for many years a rep- 
resentative of the American Baptist 
Society in New York State and active in 
its welfare. It was through his endeav- 
ors that the great pulpit orator Charles 
H. Spurgeon was introduced to the 
American public. 


O. P. M. Bookwalter, financial agent 
for the Curtis Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia, is dead at the Oakes Home 
in Denver, Col., of consumption. Mr. 
Book walter was born in Indianain 1866. 
His brother, C. A. Book walter, mayor of 
Indianapolis, was with him at the time 
of his death. é 


John Gilbert Shankin, who was editor 
and proprietor of the Evansville (Ind.) 
Daily Courier from 1871 until six years 
ago, when he retired from active news- 
paper work, died last week at his home 
in Evansville. He wasSecretary of State 
of Indiana from 1879 to 1881. 


E. B. Chesterman, a veteran newspa- 
per man, is dead at his home at Rich- 
mond, Va., aged 55 years. He began his 
newspaper career on the Richmond Whig 
about thirty years ago. He had repre- 
sented the Baltimore Sun in Richmond 
twenty-seven years. 


Albert H. Granby, managing editor of 
the Virginian-Pilot, of Norfolk, Va., and 
president of the Virginia-Pilot Publishing 
Company, died last week of apoplexy at 
Lake Placid, where he was spending the 
summer with his family. He was 61 
years old. 


Jeff Sterrett, editor of the Plain Dealer 
at Hawesville, Ky., for thirty-five years, 
is dead. He was 71 yearsold. He was 
a brother of William Sterrett, the well- 
known Washington correspondent for 
Texas papers. 


Col. Edward M. Brown, formerly editor 
of the Yankton (S. D.) Press and Dakotan, 
is dead at Minneapolis. Early in life he 
established a paper at Woodstock, Vt. 
Col. Brown was 82 years old. 


Mrs. Rosa Cabler Edwards, wife of 
Walter A. Edwards, president of the Nor- 
folk (Va.) Public Ledger Publishing Com- 
pany, died last week of heart disease. 





Harry Lamkin, editor and owner of 
the Sinclairsville (N. Y.) Commercial, died 
suddenly in his office last week of heart 
failure. 


Hans J. Kopperdahl, publisher of the 
Fargo (N. D.) Posten, a Norwegian 
weekly, died last week. 


Alexander Giroux, police reporter of 
Le Journal, at Montreal, died last week. 


For Visitors to Paris. 

George B. White, of New York city, 
publishes a neat little brochure contain- 
ing some helpful hints to persons wishing 
to visit Paris and to do so economically. 
Mr. White was a resident of Paris for six 
years and is perfectly familiar with the 
subject. No one who intends to make a 
trip to the French capital can afford to 





section, 


be without the little leaflet. 


BOSTON. 
Boston, Mass., Aug. 14, 1903. 
Special to Tag Epiror anv PUBLISHER. 

Stephen Q’Meara, ex-editor and pub- 
lisher of the Boston Journal, returned 
from Europe Thursday on the Cunarder 
Ivernia, after an extended trip abroad. 
Mr. O’Meara and his family traveled ex- 
tensively through France, Germany, 
Austria, Italy, Holland and Belgium, 
thus covering the great part of Western 
Europe, with the exception of Spain. 

Perhaps, the greatest pleasure all en- 
joyed was the honor of being presented 
to the late Pope Leo XIII. It gave Mr. 
O’Meara great satisfaction to know that 
his young daughters had this much 
sought for privilege. One of the young 
ladies, when the aged Pontiff asked: 
“Are you English?” naively replied: 
“No, American.” This drew forth in 
a few words the kindest and most 
pleasing comment on America and its 
people. Mr. O’Meara remarked that, al- 
though he had enjoyed himself thoroughly 
he saw nothing that would necessarily 
wean him from the Stars and Stripes. 

Mr. O’Meara said: ‘‘ Asregards future 
work, Iam noteven thinking of it at 
present. I don’t suppose, however, that 
I shall stay idle all the rest of my life.” 


The Pittsfield (Mass.) Evening Jour- 
nal, a client of the Publishers Press, 
began a new era Monday, when a larger 
and vastly superior paper to any it has 
published thus far wasrun off on its new 
presses. Speaking editorially, the Jour- 
nal says: 

“The Pittsfield Journal appears this 
evening in enlarged form, and we trust 
that the paper will commend itself to 
readers and patrons. The new press on 
which this mammoth edition of 11,500 
twenty-four-page papers is issued, is but 
another step in the improvement of the 
Journal. The purchase of a new press 
was made uecessary by the increased 
demands upon the news, advertising and 
subscription departments.” Many new 
features will be added, and the regular 
departments will be strengthened. 

“Carey 8. Hayward, who, since his 
graduation from Amherst College several 
years ago, has been engaged in newspa- 
per work,and who has been with the 
Journal for two years, has become a 
member of the Pittsfield Journal Com- 
pany—a corporation now composed of 
these officials, who are the sole stock- 
holders in the concern: George T. Denny, 
president, who hascharge of the mechan- 
ical department; Carey 8S. Hayward, 
vice-president, who has supervision of 
the local, county and telegraphic news, 
and F. M. Miller, treasurer, who is editor 
and business manager.” 


George Neuman, formerly agent and 
correspondent at Ma» chester, N. H., for 
the Anzeiger und Post, of Lawrence, 
Mass., has departed from Manchester 
leaving a long trail of debts behind him. 
The publication mentioned above alleges 
that Neuman was short $60 in his 
accounts with it, and says that he bor- 
rowed much money on the strength of 
an inheritance, which it speaks of as an 
hallucination on his part. Herman 
Rodelsperger, a Manchester notary, who 
has signed vouchers for Neuman, says, 
however, that there was such an inherit- 
ance, and that the young man received 
$14 a week from it, paid through the 
firm of Sehrenkraus & Sons, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. [tis claimed that Neuman owes 
$1,000 in Manchester. His property is 
located in Breslau, Germany, and it is 
thought he has gone there. 


Hon. William B. Plunkett, owner of 
the Adams (Mass.) Freeman, has been 
sued by W. D. Wesson, of Springfield, 
Mass., for $110,000. Mr. Plunkett was 
the first president of the White Mountain 
Pulp and Paper Company, which was 
located at Portsmouth, N. H., and it is 
owing to the fact that Mr. Wesson put 





money into the company, which some- 
time ago passed into the hands of a re- 
ceiver, that the suit has been brought. 
The suit isa writ of attachment in an 
action of tort. and copies of the writ of 
attachment have been presented at the 
Greylock National Bank and the Berk- 
shire mills in Adams. It is understood 
that other of Mr. Plunkett’s vast prop- 
erty has also been attached. The case 
will be fought if it ever gets to a trial, 
which is doubtful. 


J.J. Donovan, of the Globe, has been 
appointed press agent for Charles River 
Bicycle Park. Heis thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the work, and his appointment 
meets the hearty approval of all the 
scribes. 


John P. Eckhardt, an old-time news- 
paper man, is the new manager of 
Charles River Bicycle Park. J.C. Ken- 
nedy, former manager, is now in the 
West. 


R. L. O’Brien, widely known in the 
journalistic world as * Lincoln,” returned 
on the Ivernia, Thursday last, from a 
trip around the world. 


City Editor C. N. Young, of the Trav- 
eler, and family, are enjoying a vacation 
at Hampton Beach, N. H L. B. B. 


THE AMERICAN CARTOONIST. 


First Number of Magazine for Newspaper 
Artists and Writers Is Issued at Denver. 


The first number of the American Car- 
toonist, has been issued at Denver, Col. 
While the first issue was printed in Den- 
ver, it isin no wise a local publication, 
but contains the work of newspaper 
artists and special writers of the entire 
country. The magazine is to be issued 
quarterly. The staff consists of Walter 
Juan Davis, editor, and John A. Ball, 
Charles L. Bartholomew, C. A. Briggs, J. 
N. Darling, H. H. Dedi, W. A. Frisbie, W. 
P. Harvey, W. F. Kirk, Robertus Love, 
§. C. Martin, George W. Rehse, Albert T. 
Reid, Emil Ringel, G. R. Spencer, W. 


Clyde Spencer and Harry Wood; associate: 


editors. Francis Gallup is art director. 

In their editorial introduction the pro- 
moters of the magazine thus define their 
purpose: 

“Now, to the world a word—maybe 
two—concerning the American Car- 
toonist. It is a magazine conceived, 
owned and operated absolutely by the 
newspaper artists and newspaper 
writers. Motives of policy, considera- 
tions of space, prevent them from express- 
ing themselves with utter freedom in the 
daily publications in which they express 
others. Here they may gambol and dis- 
port themselves as they will. This is 
their own particular field. ltis yours to 
graze upon. It is theirs to have and to 
hold and to use, and they will use it.” 


Editor Englehardt Has Blood Poisoning. 
It is now feared that George F. Engle- 
hardt, editor of the Beobachter aus 
Indiana, of Jeffersonville, cannot recover 
from the injuries he received ina railroad 
accident several weeks ago. Mr. Engle- 
hardt fell beneath a train and had three 
fingers crushed off by the car wheels. 
Blood poisoning bas now set in, and he is 
in an extremely critical condition. 
Texas Newspaper Plant Flooded. 
The recent floods at Belton Tex., 
wrought havoc in the plant of the Belton 
Evening News, of which A. B. Savage is 
the publisher. Type-cases and other 
mechanical equipment were damaged to 
the extent of several hundred dollars. 





Fire in Press Clipping Bureau. 

Fire broke out in the Burrelle Press 
Clipping Bureau in the Burrelle Building, 
21 West Nineteenth street, Sunday, 
which ruined much of the furniture in the 
establishment, The loss was estimated 
at $1,000. 


THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 





PHILADELPHIA PAPER MAKING. 
Quaker City Had First Mill in the Country. 
Its Place in Publishing Industry. 


A statistician, who makes a specialty 
of the industries of Philadelphia, is given 
by the Paper Mill as authority for the 
following interesting data on paper mak- 
ing and publishing in that city : 

** Philadelphia had the first paper mill in 
the country, and for many years was the 
center of the paper making industry, 
controlling mills outside of the city, as 
well as within its boundaries. But the 
development of the manufacture of paper 
from wood pulp naturally transferred 
the business to places where wood was 
readily obtainable, together with water- 
power. The manufacture of paper and 
wood pulp is now one of the city’s minor 
industries, constituting less than one- 
half of 1 per cent. of the total. The pro- 
duct represents 2.1 per cent. of the total 
of the industry in the United States. 

“The printing and publishing of news- 
papers and periodicals has suffered a loss 
of nearly 20 per cent. in wages and of 25 
per cent. in value of products. There is 
a natural tendency to concentrate the 
business of issuing periodicals other than 
daily papers in the present publishing 
center of the country, New York, which 
Philadelphia has resisted with a fair 
degree of success.” 


Florida Editors to Visit New York. 

Col. T. J. Appleyard, of Lake City, 
Fla., returned home last week from 
New York city, where he wason business 
connected with promoting immigration 
to Lake City. “I have about closed ar- 
rangements” said Col. Appleyard, “for 
taking the Florida Press Association to 
the great metropolis during the latter 
part of September. The Democratic Club 
of the big city will give the visitors a 
banquet, and the Eighteenth Ward 
Democratic Club will tender a vaudeville 
entertainment at its headquarters, The 
Hotel St: George will ‘most’ likely be 
headquarters, and the body will likely 
stop there, A friend has taken up with 
the New York Press Club the matter of a 
dinner to be given to the Florida quill- 
drivers, the particulars of which I will give 
outin afew days. I want to take up about 
one hundred of the boys and give them a 
touch of high life. They’ll enjoy it.” 


HIGHLY ESTEEMED. 


Bennington, Vt., Aug. 8, 1903. 
Tue Epiror AND PUBLISHER, 
New York. 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed find check for 
one dollar to renew my subscription to 
Tae Epiror anp Pusiisner. I esteem it 
the most highly of any publeation that 
comes into my office. Very truly, 

Frank E. Howe, 
Editor and Publisher of the Banner and 
Reformer, Bennington, Vt. 


The daily average circulation of the 
Washington (Pa.) Observer for July, 
according to a sworn statement of John 
L. Stewart, its general manager, was 
3,897, a gain of 1,889 over this month 
last year. 








’ Aveust 15, 1903. 





THE LINOTYPE 
FOR MAILING LISTS. 





The excellence and economy of the 
Linotype is well illustrated in mailing 
lists, 

The list is kept standing at the mere 
cost of Linotype metal—7c a pound. 
Every correction in a line with _ 

means a rejustification of 
line — Linotype lines are 
cally justified. 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE 
COMPANY. 


Chicago. San Fran. 


automati- 


New York. 














KENTUCKY EDITORS RETURN. 
State Press Association Back From Can- 
ada—Executive Committee Appointed. 


The members of the Kentucky Press 
Association who went on the annual 
excursion of that organization this year 
returned to Louisville on Monday of last 
week, and from there departed to their 
respective homes. The trip was one of 
the most interesting of all the annual 
excursions, just as the annual meeting of 
the body at Lexington was the complet- 
est and mostsatisfactoryfor years. The 
tour covered a journey of 3,200 miles 
over a large and interesting territory, 
and, after leaving Lexington and Louis- 
ville, included Chicago, Battle Creek, 
Niagara, Montreal, Quebec, Muskoka 
Lakes, Portland, Me., and Toronto. At 
most of these places the party was enter- 
tained, and the receptions were extremely 
cordial, Montreal, Toronto, Quebec and 
Battle Creek vying with Lexington in 
the warmth of their receptions. 

Paul M. Moore, of the Earlington Bee, 
the newly elected president of the asso- 
ciation, has appointed the executive com- 
mittee for the coming year as follows: 
EK. A. Gullion, chairman, New Castle 
Local; Lew B. Brown, Harrodsburg 
Democrat; T. C. Underwood, Hopkins- 
ville New Era; Heber Matthews, Hart- 
ford Herald; and Desha Breckinridge, 
Lexington Leader. 














When you order a new News- 
paper Press specify to your builder 
that you want it arranged for driv- 
ing by a“C & C’ DOUBLE-COM- 
MUTATOR MOTOR fitted with 
the SERIES-PARALLEL CON- 
TROL. The cheapest, cleanest 
and best system. 


The C &C Electric Co., 


143 Liberty Street, New York. 














